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For accredited antiquity, the Painted Cham- 
ber was the most interesting of all the build- 
ings wholly or in part destroyed in the recent 
“Great Fire” at Westminster. This Cham- 
ber is reputed to have been the bed-room of 
Edward the Confessor, and, consequently, 
one of the principal apartments of the ancient 
ore at Westminster; in which the Con- 
tis said to have died in the year 1066. 
This statement, if wholly correct, would esta- 
blish the age of the edifice at nearly eight 
hundred years, and prove the Painted Cham- 
ber to have been the oldest structure—the 
last relic—of the palace. But, unfortunately 
for this identity, as we have already observed, 
(at page 274,) Stow states all the palace to 
have been consumed in the year 1299. Anti- 
ians are, however, disposed to consider 
foundation of the Painted Chamber to be 
ot the Confessor’s age, and the superstructure 
tobe of much later periods. Happy are we 
to learn that the walls are, for the most part, 
entire, and the ancient stone-floor, which was 
under the modern flooring, is perfect at the 
‘Thames end of the Chamber; which point, 
the reader will recollect in our outline of the 
Parliamentary premises, at page 290. 
. The Painted Chamber was a long, lofty 
Von. xxtv. 2B 
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room, lighted by pointed* windows. It de- 
tived its name from the paintings on its 
walls, originally executed by command of 
Henry III. These embellishments were in 
accordance with the pious character of the 
Sovereign. They represented the principal 
scenes at the siege of Antioch, a memorable 
event in Jewish history. There were like- 
wise other subjects, and several Scriptural 
texts. Several of these decorations were dis- 
covered during the general repairs of 1801, 
when the walls, which had _ been previously 
hung with tapestry, were uncovered, and re- 
mains of the embellishments might be.seen 
in the splays of the windows, and on the 
west side of the chamber. 

The pains-taking Mr. Smith did not over- 
look these paintings and texts in his explora- 
tions. Of the latter, he illustratively re- 
marks : “these inscriptions have, sometimes, 
one line written in black, and the next in 
red; in other instances, the first letter of 
each line is of a bright, blue green, or red. 
They are frequently surrounded by painted 
imitations of frames or scrolls, held up by 
boys, painted in ruddle. It was the custom 

® Erroneously described as lancet windows at 
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in earlier times to write them in French, 
with the first letter of the line considerably 
larger than the rest, and likewise of a bright 
colour, curiously ornamented. Several of 
these were discovered in 180), on the ceiling 
of-a closet on the south side of the Painted 
Chamber, now blocked up.”* 

We have little to add, with certainty, re- 
specting the disposal of the Chamber. It 
appears that Parliaments were formerly 
opened in this room, before the Lords sat in 
the Court of Requests. Here too, was 
signed the death-warrant of Charles I., 
which document, although stated to have 
been missing after the late Fire, has not 
been out of safe custody. 

Latterly, the Chamber was used for con- 
ferences of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, or their committees; there having 
been a gallery of communication for the 
members of the House of Commons to come 
up without being crowded. 

Within the last month, the Painted Cham- 
ber has been roofed with slating, and the 
interior is now fitting up for the reception 
of the Peers on the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment; so that the Painted Chamber, for a 
time, at least, will once more become the 
House of Lords. 

The annexed view of the exterior of the 
Chamber represents the edifice thirty years 
since, or in the year 1804, before the erec- 
tion of the adjoining Parliamentary Offices. 
The interior view, at page 377, shows the 
apartment before the removal of the tapestry 
from its walls. 

As this brief outline may conclude our 
notices of the antiquities at Westminster, we 
may add, that there will shortly appear a 
more complete history and description of the 
Houses of Parliament than could be expect- 
ed in any miscellaneous Periodical, or has 
yet been published. This desirable work 
18 preparing for the press by “Messrs. Brit- 
ton and Brayley, who are well qualified for 
the task by their long and laborious ac- 
quaintance with architectural and topogra- 
phical history in general, and with this 
especial locality. The work is to be illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, to show the 
style and character of the Anglo-Norman, 
the Plantagenet, and Tudor architecture, re- 
mains of which are clustered upon this inter- 
esting spot. We have been favoured with a 
sight of a few of the drawings, made for the 
above purpose, and their picturesqueness is 
of high promise. 


© Mr. Smith adds: “the custom of putting up 
sacred sentences is still continued in many churclies, 
but they are generally written in letters of gold upon 
Dlack grounds, within the panels of the fronts of the 
galleries.” 


THE DESTINATION OF MAN. 
(From the German.) 


We observe through nature a combination, 
in which no one is able to lubour for himself, 
without his labouring for all others ; or for 
those to labour without equally labouring for 
him, since the lucky progress of one fellow 
member, is for all a lucky advance; a view 
that already, through the harmony that we 
in the most manifold sense perceive, benefits 
us inwardly, and our spirit mightily raises 
upwards. Interest increases, if one take a 
glance at himself, and consider that he isa 
fellow member of this great, intimate com. 
munity. The sense of our dignity and our 
power arises, if we say to ourselves, which 
each one among us is able to say to himself: 
—my existence is not in vain and purpose 
less; I am a necessary member of the great 
chain, which has existed from the first 
developement of man, and which will con. 
tinue till the full consciousness of his exist- 
ence shall have passed away into eternity. 
All that was at any time great, and noble, 
and wise among men, those former bene. 
factors of the human race, whose names [ 
read noted down in the history of the world, 
and yet the greater number are extant, whose 
merits are without their names,—all have la- 
boured for me; I am come into their harvest; 
I tread again upon the earth which they 
inhabited, their footsteps spreading blessings. 
I can, as soon as I like, lay hold on the sub- 
lime task, which they had imposed on them- 
selves, to make our common brotherhood 
always wiser and happier. I can continue 
building, where they were obliged to give up; 
I can bring nearer to its completion the lordly 
temple which they were obliged to leave 
unfinished. But I shall be obliged, like 
them, to give up. Durst any one say to 
himself, “Oh! it is the sublimest idea 
among all, if I that sublime task undertake, 
I shall never finish it; I can, therefore, be as 
certain of my destination, as of the under- 
taking; I can never cease to work, and, con- 
sequently, never cease to be. That which 
man calls death, cannot break off my work, 
for it shall be finished ; consequently, to my 
existence is no time destined, and I am 
eternal. i have, equally with the undertaking 
of that great task, myself of eter- 
nity. I boldly lift my head to the threatening 
mountain, rocky ridge, to the raging cata 
ract, and to the floating thunder-clonds in 
an ocean of fire; and say I am eternal, and 
I defy your power. Break all down upon 
me, and thou earth, and thou heaven, mingle 
yourselves in the wild tumult; and “7 
elements, foam, and rage, and in the 

combat erush to pieces the last atom of the 
body which I call mine. My will alone with 
its firm plan shall boldly and triumphantly 
hover over the fragments of the universe ; for 
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I have seized upon my destination, which 
is more lasting than you: it is eternal, and I 
am eternal also.”’ W. G.C, 


AnecVote Gallery. 





NAVAL ANECDOTES. 
Apuirat Co..inewoop, who was a regular 
attendant at divine worship, once observed, 
that he did not comprehend the religion of 
an officer, who could pray all one day, and 
flog his men all the next. He felt a strong 
abhorrence towards the use of the lash; for 
which he substituted, with much success, 
such punishments as watering the grog, and 
employment on extra duty. Although no 
man held in more entire contempt, what is 
ordinarily styled popularity, he sought to 
amuse and occupy the attention of his men 
by every recreation that their situation could 
ford. When sick, he visited them daily, 
and supplied them with provisions from his 
own table; and on their becoming conva- 
lescent, he had them daily brought up to 
him for examination. The result of this 
conduct was, that the sailors considered and 
called him their father; and frequently, when 
he quitted a ship, many of them wept at his 
departure. The midshipmen he treated with 
parental care, examining them himself once 
a week, and declaring, that nothing would 
give him greater pain than that any young 
man under his command should be unable 
to pass. 

The following account of a desperate at- 
tack on a flotilla in-shore, is given in the 
memoirs of Captain Sir W. Hoste :—“ Con- 
seive our joy at being roused in the morning 
with the ery of a convoy insight. They were 
at anchor near a place called Giulia Nova, 
which we had reconneitred the evening be- 
fore, and off which we lay to the right, that 
we might miss nothing in the dark. As the 
ship was eizht or ten miles to leeward, and 
it was not advisable tu give them time to 
make preparations for their defence, all the 
boats were hoisted out, manned, and sailed 
to attack them, under the command of the 
first lieutenant, Me. Hood. As soon as the 
boats got within the range of grape-shot, a 
‘tremendous fire opened upon them along the 
whole of the enemy’s line, which continued 
without intermission till the boats were fairly 
lost sight of in the smoke. We were now 
convinced that the convoy was chiefly com- 
posed of gun-boats. We had no fear as to 
the result, but the odds were so great chat 
our loss, from the showers of grape that we 
could see falling about the beats, we con- 
cluded must be immense. The firing ceased 
8 soon as our men came to close quarters ; 
the enemy quitted his vessels, and made .off 
as fast as he could. The beach was covered 
with the fugitives running r all directions, 
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and the convoy remained in our possession. 
It consisted of seven large gun-boats, eac! 

mounting one eighteen-pounder in the bow, 
the smaller gun vessels with a four-pounder 
in the bow, four.armed trabacculos, and ten 
other vessels. The gun-boats alone carried 
269 men, to say nothing of the others, and 
of 100 soldiers drawn up for their assistance 
on the beach; our own boats, seven in num- 
ber, with about 150 men. Upon a moderate 
calculation, the enemy were as three to one 
superior in weight of metal and number of 
men. This success was not obtained without 
loss; but, considering the nature of the con- 
test, it was very trifling: three killed and six 
wounded. You may cut sailors to pieces, 
but you cannot conquer their spirit. One of 
them had his right arm shattered whilst in 
the act of boarding a gun-boat; instead of 
tetreating, he took his cutlass with his left 
hand, and continued to press forward as long 
as he could stand, holding up the bleeding 
temnant as a signal for his comrades to 
avenge him. One of our midship:en, of the 
name of Langton, commanded the first gig, 
which carried ten men besides himself; in 
this boat he boarded one of the largest of the 
enemy, who fired his bow-gun slap into the 
gig as she was coming up alongside; fortu- 
nately, the chief part of the charge went over 
him, but not without killing one and wound- 
ing three others. Notwithstanding this, the 
Temaining six persevered and carried their 
opponent, their wounded companions cheer- 
ing them up, though unable to follow them. 
The boat that Edward Hoste commanded 
Was very conspicuous, as usual, and luckily 
suffered no loss. The killed and wounded of 
the enemy amounted to nearly ten times the 
number of our own: the beach was literally 
covered with the dying and the dead. The 
Commodore and the chief part of his officers, 
with above fifty men, were made prisoners. 
He told us that he had no notion that the 
buats would have persevered in their attack 
after discovering his force. He had con- 
cluded, and justly enough, that they were 
ignorant of his strength till he opened his 
fire, which he expected would have induced 
them to retreat: with this idea he paused 
after the first discharge, to see its effect ; but 
instead of discovering any symptoms of fear, 
his ears were greeted with a loud and animae 
ted shout, which continued throughout the 
little squadron till they came to close quarters. 
He had reserved his last discharge till the 
boats were close on board him. Seven gun- 
boats and five merchant vessels came safe 
off; the reinaining twelve were burnt.” 

Lord Cochrane, while engaged in the ex- 
pedition against Pera, entered the outer ports 
of Callao with a part of his squadron, and 
proceeding at midnight with fourteen boats 
and 240 men, came near to the Esmeralda, a 
large forty-gun frigate, moored under the 
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guns, with a semicircle of fourteen gun-boats, 
and a boom made of spars chained together. 
Having passed the boom, Lord Cochrane, 
who was leading, rowed alongside the first 
gun-boat, and taking the officer by surprise, 
proposed to him, with a pistol in his hand, 
the alternative of “ silence, or death.” No 
reply was made; the boats pushed on unob- 
served, and his lordship, mounting the side 
of the Esmeralda, was the first to give the 
signal. The sentinel on the gangway fired, 
but was instantly cut down by the coxswain, 
and Lord Cochrane, though wounded in the 
thigh, stepped on the deck, and at the same 
time the frigate was boarded on the other 
side by some of his lordship’s party. The 
enemy made a gallant stand in different parts 
of the ship, and Lord Cochrane, at the head 
of a party of marines, beat them from one of 
their positions. Before one o’clock the vessel 
was captured, and steered out of the harbour 
under the fire of the whole north face of the 
castle. 


Captain Scott, in his Recollections of a 
Naval Life, relates the following instance of 
daring courage on the part of a private ma- 
Tine on board the Blanche, in the action in 
which that ship captured La Guerriére :— 
“ A remarkably handsome young marine, 
whose enthusiastic ardour led him to mount 
the main rigging, that he might fire with 
more destructive effect on the enemy’s deck, 
excited the admiration of his shipmates by 
his gallant bearing. He maintained his 
exposed station, keeping up a constant fire 
amid a shower of ruund and grape shot, slap- 
ping his seat of honour in derision of his 
enemies every time he discharged his musket, 
till an eighteen-pound shot carried away the 
fleshy part of both thighs and the lower part 
of the abdomen; the brave fellow was then 
assisted down by two blue jackets, exclaim- 
ing, as he reached the deck, that he had at 
least given them forty shots for their one. 
He survived this afflicting wound several 
days, and died with the same devoted feel- 
ings that had distinguished his conduct on 
the day of action: he was universally re- 
gretted on board.” 


When Admiral W. P. Williams was a 
midshipman serving on a foreign station, he 
and a brother midshipman had each a fa- 
vourite dog; the other midshipman took 
some offence at our hero’s dog, and threat- 
ened to throw it overboard. “If you do, 
yours shall follow,” was the reply. Both 
dogs were instantly thrown over in quick 
succession. Enraged at the loss of his dog, 
the other midshipman came up to Williams 
and demanded satisfaction, challenging him 
to fight. ‘“ Be calm, sir,” said Williams, 
coolly ; ‘ you have acted most brutally to- 
wards my dog, and I have retaliated on yours, 
as I promised I would do. You are entitled 
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to no satisfaction from me, but your unof. 
fending dog is. I, therefore, propose to save 
the life of your dog, if you will do so by mine.” 
The proposal was acceded to. Young Wil. 
liams instantly leaped overboard, swam to 
his opponent’s dog, secured him, and reached 
the vessel, where he was hauled up in triumph, 
His comrade followed his example, and was 
equally successful. They were both punished 
by being sent to the mast-head. When far 
advanced in life, the Admiral declared that 
he always reflected on having saved the lives 
of those dogs with great satisfaction. 
Captain Dawson, of the Iphigenia frigate, 
was a sailor of the old school, fond of single. 
stick, and manly sports of every description. 
Gladly would\he reward with a bottle of rm 
any man on board who could prove himself a 
match for him at single-stick, and give him 
a broken head; but his rum was pretty safe 
in the locker. He was the sailor’s delight 
They loved him for his familiarity, respected 
him for his courage. and feared him for his 
unflinching and strict enforcement of disci- 
pline. He had, however, one weak point, he 
was a great beau; even in his dishabille, silk 
stockings and pumps were common with him; 
and the tars, when they were concealed from 
his view, would sometimes, in a merry mood, 
cry out, “ I say, Jack, smoke the beau.” He 
bore all with patience, though secretly mor 
tified. At last, he fell in with a French 
frigate, his superior in weight of metal and 
number of men; the contest was short, but 
desperate; and in the heat of it, when the 
two ships fouled, he called his boarders, and 
ee out with energy, “ Now’s the time 
to smoke the beau, my boys! now’s the time 
to smoke the beau!” he led them on, car 
ried the enemy, and was himself the first 
to tread her deck. W. G. C 
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NEW PACTS. 
[Wrruovur pretension to anything like a 
connected Report of the Proceedings of the 
British Association, at Edinburgh, in Sep 
tember last, we shall proceed to the selection 
of such new facts there elicited, as belong to 
popular science, and may be interesting to 
the general reader; adopting as our texts, 
the Reports in Professor Jameson’s Journal, 
and in seven numbers of the Literary Ga- 
zette. | 
Aurora Borealis. 

In illustration of the uses of the Asso 
ciation, Professor Sedgwick observed, that 
last year a discussion had arisen on the aurora 
borealis, which had been found to be con 
nected with electrical phenomena, thus be 
coming a link in physical science. Soon 
after that, a beautiful arch across the heavens 
was seen simultaneously at various parts by, 
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be believed, most members of the Association ; 
aud, experiments having been made by Dr. 
Dalton of Manchester, as to the altitude of 
the arch, it was found to be about forty miles 
above the surface of the earth. 


Heat Experiments. 


The Association, at its last meeting, had re- 
commended that experiments should be made 
on heated bodies long kept in fusion : in pur- 
suance of which certain bodies were at pre- 
sent in the furnace, and would probably be 
uncovered fur examination in the course of 
ten years. 

Objects of the Association. 

It ought specially to be observed, that the 
Reports differ entirely from the short system- 
atic treatises on scientific subjects with which 
the press teems. They are not primarily 
intended for the general reader—they are 
not meant for the purpose of popularizing 
technical subjects; their main object is su to 
classify existing discoveries as to lead the 
individual who is prepared to grapple with 
its difficulties, to sta.t with the most complete 
and accurate knowledge of what has already 
been done in any particular science, not in- 
tended itself te contain that knowledge, but 
merely tu serve the purpose of a catalogue 
raisonnée, by means of a lucid analysis and 
arrangement, at the same time, (and here is 
the great necessity of securing the co-ope- 
ration of persons distinguished in the several 
departments,) that the report should point 
out the most important questions which re- 
main for solution, whether by direct expe- 
riment, or by mathematical demonstration.— 
Professor Forbes’s Address. 


Terrestrial Magnetism. 

That electric agency 1s concerned in the 
disposition of metalliferous veins can scarcely 
be doubted; and the connexion between 
electricity and magnetism, now so fully esta- 
blished, —the connexion between metalli- 
ferous veins and lines of elevation, and be- 
tween the latter and the isodynamical lines 
of terrestrial magnetic intensity, as suggested 
by Professor Necker of Geneva,—point out a 
bond of union between this subject and that 
of terrestrial magnetisin, on which we have a 
report by Mr. Christie, where the | inte- 
testing, direct observations of Mr. Fox of 
Falmouth, on the electro-magnetic action of 
mineral veins, are particularly noticed. Mr. 
Christie’s theory of the diurnal variation of 
the needle, which he is desirous should be 
submitted to the test of a laboratory expe- 
timent, is likewise intimately connected with 
the actual constitution of our globe. The 
whole subject of terrestrial magnetism, is one 
of the most interesting and progressive of the 
experimental sciences. The determination 
of the direction of the magnetic energy b 
means of two spherical co-ordinates, term 
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the variation and the dip, and the measure 
of the intensity of that force, are the great 
objects of immediate research, as forming a 
basis of theory. The existence of four points 
on the earth’s surface, to which the needle 
tends, has long been known; and the posi- 
tion of two of these, (in Northern Asia and 
America.) has recently been elucidated by the 
persevering efforts of Professor Hansteen and 
Commander Ross. The precise numerical 
determination of the elements just alluded 
to, acquires a deep and peculiar interest from 
the multiplied variations which they undergo. 
Not only are these elements subject to abrupt 
and capricious changes, which saa Hum- 
boldt has termed magnetic storms; but 
gradual and progressive variations ure under- 
gone at different hours of the day, at different 
seasons of the year, and throughout longer 
periods, which may even perhaps bear a 
comparison with the sublime cycles of astro- 
nomy. 
Government Aid. 


Five hundred pounds have been advanced 
by the Lords of the Treasury towards the 
reduction of the Greenwich Observations, at 
the instance of the Association; and more 
recently the observations recommended by 
the Committee on Tides, have Veen under- 
taken by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
at above 500 stations on the coast of Britain. 

Division of Labour. 

A division of labour is as practicable in 
intellectual as in mechanical science. If one 
designing mind direct the whole, distinct 
labourers may be engaged, unknowing each 
other’s tasks, yet happy in the consciousness 
of being more usefully and more honourably 
employed than in imperfectly attempting the 
execution of works which they might indi- 
vidually complete. The exquisite piece of 
mechanism which in the form of a watch, 
issues from the manufactories at Paris or 
Geneva, has its various elemeuts of its wheels 
and pinions, its balance and fusee, collected 


from the detached cottages of the 
of the Jura.— Professor Forbes’s Adress. 


Climate. 

In a paper on excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Quito, and towards the summit of 
Cotopaxi, it was shown that regions enjoying 
an everlasting spring were nct so fortunate 
as those whose climate was changeable. 

Population of Manchester. 

A curious paper was produced on the con- 
dition of a portion of the population of Man- 
chester. Of thousands there were but few 


in a situation above squalid wretchedness. 
A fourth were Roman Catholics, a fourth 
Dissenters, and the remaining moiety Church 
of England,—always excepting seventeen fa- 
milies, who were returned as being of no re- 
ligion at all. 
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From this document it also appeared that 
the number of families visited by three per- 
sons appointed by the Statistical Society, 
amounted to 4,102, or nearly 20,000 persons, 
occupying 3,110 houses, and 1,002 cellars and 
apartments, of which only 689 were well 
furnished, 1,551 were comfortably furnished, 
and the very large number of 2.551 were de- 
scribed as uncomfortable. It further appears 
that, out of the above number of 20,000 per- 
sons, 7,789 receive wages, and only 158 pay 
a rent exceeding four shillings a-week. The 
same paper stated that there were in the 
above district 8,1z1 children under the a 
of twelve years, of whom’only 252 attended 
day-schools, while 4,680 attended Sunday- 
schools, and uearly half the children were 
without education. The number of parents 
who stated themselves to be able to read, 
amounted to 3,114. 


Thames Tunnel. 

At the Hopetonn, Mr. Brunel stated that 
Government had supplied a fund (250,000/.) 
sufficient to complete the Thames Tunnel. 

The Salmon. 


Professor Agassiz delivered some very 
interesting observations upon the different 
species of the genus Salmo which frequent 
the various rivers and lakes of Europe. 

With respect to their leaping, the Professor 
observes, the caudal (tail) fin is attached to 
a very fleshy root, and is moved by very 
powerful muscles. This elastic spring is to 
these fishes a most powerful lever; when 
wishing to leap to a great height, they strike 
the surface of the water with a kind of double 
stroke. By this means they overcome obsta- 
cles which appear insurmountable, and leap 
over nets which are intended to confine them. 
The most formidable waterfalls can scarcely 
arrest them. The several species of this 
genus are found in the northern and tempe- 
rate regions of Europe, Asia, and America. 

The swimming-bladder of the whole of 
this family is very large, and opens into the 
esophagus near the bottom of the gullet. 
Though the Professor could not enter into 
the subject very fully, he was persuaded 
that this organ ought to be regarded as 
the lungs of fishes ;—that the circulation 
of the blood in these animals has been 
inaccurately interpreted, when it is supposed 
that in their heart there may be traced a pul- 
monary course; also, when their branchie 
have been identified with the lungs of other 
animals; and, finally, when their great dorsal 
artery has been considered as analogous to 
the aorta of the mammalia. 

It is a very singular fact, that those fishes 
which are the most widely distributed, and 
those which are most highly prized, are pre- 
cisely those whose natural history is the most 

rplexed. The opinions, too, which are so 
widely extended concerning their geogra- 


phical distribution, are not at all in unison 
with the real state of things. There scarcely 
exists a country to the which some peculiar 
species of salmon has not been assigned ; and 
it may be added, that even in the Regne 
Animal of Cuvier, we find many nominal 
species, which are not even local varieties. 
The cupidity of the fishermen, the rivalry of 
epicures, and the fastidiousness of the pulate 
of salmon eaters, have, without doubt, con- 
tributed to spread these opinions upon the 
narrow limit assigned to the haunts of the 
species of the salmon. There is especially a 
famous variety, in the annals of epicnrism, 
over which the greatest possible obscurity 
has been cast,—it is /’ombre chevalier, the 
char, or alpine trout. 

It results from the Professor’s observations, 
that the different species of the salmon family, 
far from being confined within the narrow 
limits of sume small bodies of fresh-water, 
are, on the contrary, very widely distributed, 
They also thrive in all climates, at least in all 
elevations above the surface of the ocean, 
whether in fresh water or in salt. Never. 
theless, they prefer those situations where 
the water is limpid. 

Sensibility of the Brain. 

Mr. Broughton read the results of the 
experimental inquiry respecting the sensi 
bilities of the nerves of the brain, which, at 
the last meeting of the Association, Dr. Mar- 
shall Hall and he had been requested to 
undertake. The must important new fact 
stated in this paper was, that the eighth pair 
of nerves, in several experiments on horses 
and asses, appeared quite insensible to ordi- 
nary irritations, and no muscular contraction 
was observed to succeed its irritation; but 
when the trunk of the horse was compressed 
with the forceps, or when it was cut through, 
and the lower portion of the upper segment 
compressed ir that way, a struggle, an inspi- 
ration, a cough, and effort to swallow, were 
always observed. 


New Heat Process. 


Dr. Daubeny brought before the meeting 
the economical employment of coal-tar in 
connexion with water as fuel, according to 
the method lately suggested by Mr. Rutter.* 
A discussion then arose as to whether the 
water in this case acts chemically or mecha- 
nically, or both, in facilitating the combus- 
tion of the tar. Mr. Macintosh stated, that 
by repeated experiments he had found, that 
coal-tar gave no more heat when burned than 
an equal weight of splint coal, the kind pre- 
ferred, where a long continued heat is te- 
quired. Mr. Low also stated, that from long 
experience he could affirm, that the use of 
water along with coal-tar was productive of 
no benefit whatever, and that three gallons, 
or 33 lbs. of coal-tar, give an equal amount 

* See Mirror, vol. xxii. p. 243. 
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of heating effect fully to 40 Ibs. of coke, made 
from the Newcastle coal of the Hutton seam. 
From the discussion on this subject, which 
was protracted for some time, it appears to 
be established, 1. That tar may be used as 
fuel, but that it does not give much more 
heat than the same weight of the best coal. 
9, That when mixed with water, it flows 
more easily through tubes, but does not 
appear to evolve more heat than when used 
alone. 


Colour of the Chameleon. 

A communication was made from Mr. 
Murray, of Hull, on the change of colour in 
the chameleon. After pointing out that there 
are other animals besides the chameleon, 
such as the agama, or Mexican chameleon, 
and the polychlorus, which display a change 
of colour, or variable intensity in the tint on 
their skin, and noticing some of the more 
striking circumstances in the natural history 
of the chameleon, ty the manner in 
which it casts its skin every six months,) the 
author proceeded to describe the circumstances 
on which he conceives the changes of colour 
in the skin of this animal to depend. These 
he conceives to be the electro-chemical action 
of the sunbeam on the blood, through the 
cutaneous surface, as modified by its more or 
less accelerated impulse, conjoined with the 
greater or less dilatation of the investing 
membrane. According to the author, the 
skin, when narrowly inspected, seems to be 
covered with small granulations of variable 
size, and ever-varying convexity, and which 
are capable of receiving, through the agency 
of a plexus of contractile and expansive 
fibrille, a variable quantity of blood. As 
confirming the opinion that the change of 
colonr is intimately connected with the cir- 
culation of the blood, Mr. Murray refers to 
experiments which appear to him fully to 
prove, that the various shades of colour dis- 
played in patches on the skin of the chame- 
leon, exhibit corresponding changes of tem- 
perature, the thermometer indicating, accord- 
ing to his observation, a difference of 2° Fahr., 
viz. frum 73° to 75° Fahr., when the ambient 
air was 72° Fahr. 

This communication called forth some re- 
marks from Mr. Dick on the tongue of the 
chameleon ; and a notice from Dr. Allen 
Thomson, of some experiments made by him 
on the change of colour observable in the 
cuttle-fish. 

Glass Chronometer Springs. 


' Mr. Dent exhibited a chronometer with a 
glass balance-spring, and presented an ac- 
count of its rate kept at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, since the last meeting of 
the Association. He also showed a chrono- 


Meter in motion, with a pure palladium 
balance-spring, a table of the variations of 
gold, steel, palladium, and glass, from 32° 
to 100° Fahr.; and another table showing 


the quantities respectively due ‘to direct ex. 
pansion, and to loss by elasticity in steel 
and palladium. 

Gigantic Reflecting Telescope. 

Mr. Ramage read a proposal for construct- 
ing a reflecting telescope, of greater magni- 
tude than has yet been attempted, and exhi- 
bited a model of the proposed instrument. 
Mr. Cooper stated, that a superior reflecting 
telescope had been constructed by Mr. Grobe, 
of Dublin, at one-fifth of the usual cost, and 
expressed his perfect confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the invention. 


Polyzonal Lens. 


Mr. Alexander Gordon exhibited Muretz’s 
modification of Fresnel’s polyzonal lens, 
which, (with a common Argand flame,) Mr. 
Gordon proposes as an economical light for 
ports and harbours ; and to be adopted when 
a more intense flame is used for coast light- 
houses, in situations where the use of para- 
bolic reflectors is not absolutely necessary. 

Zoological Drawings. 

Professor Jameson exhibited a splendid 
collection of coloured drawings of the verte- 
brate animals of Great Britain and Ireland, 
executed by Mr. William Macgillivray, Cu- 
rator of the Museum of the College of Sur- 

ons. The Professor remarked, that their 
peculiar excellence consisted in their com- 
bining, with great beauty of pictorial effect, 
very accurate representations of the shape of 
the head, and of the structure, form, and 
modes of combination, of feathers in birds, 
and scales and plates in fishes, amphibia, &c. 
The drawings exhibited form part of a great 
collection, intended for publication, under the 
title of “ The Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes, of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

(To be continued.) 


FERNANDO PO. 


Tue general appearance of Fernando Po 
is rocky and volcanic. On the north-eastern 
extremity, where the settlement is situated, 
one mountain, named Clarence Peak, rises 
10,655 feet above the level of the sea: the 
easiest ascent is from the eastern side, being 
only interrupted by a few valleys of no great 
depth, while the western side exhibits a 
series of chasms and precipices, the sides of 
which from the sea appear almost perpen- 
diewlar. The southern part of the island, 
although the least populous, is of mountain 
picturesqueness ; being broken into several 
peaks, each supposed to be from one to three 
thousand feet in elevation, with streams and 
cataracts descending in all directions. From 
the hilly nature of the country admitting of 
no lodgment of water, it is believed that few 
marshes exist throughout the island, a cir 
cumstance which must contribute greatly to 
its salubrity. 
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The soil of the country about Clarence, is 
of a red argillaceous. nature, generally form- 
ing a stratum of nine or ten feet in thickness, 
lying over one’ of sandstone, in which are 
imbedded fragments of lava. 

The whole of the island is luxuriantly 
wooded, even within three or four hundred 
feet of its highest peaks ; while some cleared 
spots, particularly in the north-east, afford 
evidence of its great fertility. There is an 
immense variety of timber, comprising some 
of the finest trees in the world. The Indian- 
rubber tree is indigenous, and a species of 
black pepper is produced here; and it is 
believed that cloves and nutmeys are to be 
met with. Yams are cultivated in abun- 
dance : they are, as we have said,* remarkably 
fine and large, and constitute the staple food 
of the natives. There are also many other 
edible plants, particularly the eddoe, the 
leaves of which, when young, form a good 
substitute for spinach, and are in general 
use when yams are out of season. A few 
plantains are found. Wild fruits, not gene- 
rally known, are found here; but there do 
not appear to be any oranges, lemons, pine- 
apples, bananas, soursop, or sugar-canes, 
which are peculiar to such climates. 

The island abounds with monkeys, which 
are eaten by the natives, and are of consi- 
derable size; some having been killed above 
fifty pounds weight. Several species have 
been noticed, particulaly one with long, 
shaggy, jet-black hair; another with short, 
silver-grey hair; and a third, auburn, inclining 
to gold, with the hair of an intermediate 
length; so that the island may be said to 
have gold and silver monkeys. They are 
hunted with sticks and stones. If any one 
makes a present of a monkey, the receiver, 
after feasting on the carcass, thankfully 
returns the skin, well dried. 

The only domestic animal on the island 
is a dog of a peculiar cur species, very dimi- 
nutive, and of a red and white colour. This, 
it is believed, the natives eat, and they use 
the under jaw for a clapper to their rattles. 
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BOTTLES. 
“ The shepherd's homely curds, 
His cold, thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. 


Shakspeare. = 


Tue ancient Jewish bottles, (says Calmet,) 
were cags made of goats’ or other wild beasts’ 
skins, with the hair on the inside, well sewed 
and pitched together; an aperture in one of 
the animal’s paws serving for the mouth of 
the vessel. 

Bottles of this kind are mentioned in 
Scripture, and they were used for carrying 
water through the deserts of Arabia and 

* See page 137. 
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other countries, where springs and streams 
were scarce. 

According to Homer and Virgil. the Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with goat-skin 
bottles. 

According to Sir John Chardin, the coun. 
try people of Persia, never go a journey with. 
out a small Jeathern bottle of water hanging 
by their side like a scrip. He also says that 
they have leathern bottles, and find them use. 
ful in keeping water fresh, especially if people, 
when they travel, take care to moisten them 
wherever they find water. The evaporation 
thus furnished serves also to keep the water 
cool. The disagreeable taste of the leather 
is taken off by causing it to imbibe rose 
water when it is new, and before it is applied 
to use. 

Beckmann says: “no mention occurs before 
the 15th century of glass bottles; he conceives 
he discovers the origi of our bottles in the 
figure of the Syracusan wine flasks. Origin. 
ally, bottles were stopped with a piece of 
wood, or metal tops screwed on them; then 
cork, which was little known in the year 
1553 ; and its introduction into the shops of 
the apothecaries in Germany took place about 
the end of the 17th century. Before that 
period, they used stoppers of wax, which were 
more troublesome and more expensive. 

The Gérba, (says Bruce,) is an ox’s skin 
squared, with the edges sewed together very 
artificially by a double seam, which does not 
let out the water, and much resembles that 
upon the best English cricket-balls. An open- 
ing is left at the top of the girba. in the same 
manner as the bung-hole of a cask. Around 
this the skin is gathered to the size of a large 
handful, which, when the girba is full of 
water, is tied round with whipcord. These 
girbas generally contain about sixty gallons 
each, and two of them are the load of a 
camel. They are besmeared on the outside 
with grease, as well to keep the water from 
oozing through, as to prevent its being eva- 
porated by the action of the sun upon the 
girba, which, in fact, happened to Bruce 
twice, so as to put him in imminent danger 
of perishing with thirst. 

Bottles are made of glass, stone, and 
leather. Arbuthnot tells us of one made of 
earthenware, filled with serpents, which was 
thrown into the enemy’s ships, and put the 
crew in disorder. | gp & 


Che Public Journals. 


THE WATER-DRINKER IN THE PYRENEES.* 
Ascent of the Pic du Midi. 

Bur the country surrounding dreary Bagneres 

is charming. The land trends away into 

long valleys, covered with all kinds of fruits, 





® See also pages 331—2, and 350—2, 
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INTERIOR OF THE PAINTED CHAMBER, (see page 370.) 


trees, and herbage. Mountains of every 
shape and size meet the eye, perpetually 
giving some new aspect of light and colour 
as the sun moves round the clouds, to me 
always a fine constituent of the landscape, 
when in all their glory, from the neighbour- 
hood of the hills, where, like the eagles, they 
make their especial nests: and the powerful 
sunshine, when the weather happens to be 
clear, dyes them in every hue of the rainbow. 
In the centre of the landscape, the Pic du 
Midi, the Peak of the South, the Mont 
Blane of this region, shoots its long shaft 
into the skies. It is a noble object, and if 
the Pyrenees were in the habit of producing 
heroes, might make a capital Pompey’s pil- 
lar, or the monument of a much greater man 
—a Nelson’s. It is I don’t know how many 
thousand feet high. Its capital at the pre- 
sent moment is a huge grey and gold cloud. 
Mind the Pic to-morrow. 

Travelling resolutions are always to be 
taken with a large allowance. On the mor- 
row, a party of English, roving the world for 
wonders, came into Bagneres. The party 
made a prodigious “ effect,” for they came 
in four large caléches, and the whole four 


completely full. A pile of bandboxes in 
front gave immediate indication that the fair 
sex made a principal part of the freight, and 
the conjecture was speedily and pleasantly 
tealized by our handing from their carriages 
four of my countrywomen, to two of whom, 
to my Fea gratification, I had the advan- 
tage of beirg previously known. 

I dined with the tourists, and the excur- 
sion to the Pic was talked over and settled. 
The male portion of the party were the 
father and the two brothers of the two ladies, 
with whom I had not the honour of a pre- 
vious acquaintance, and the uncle of the two 
with whom I had, and who, besides, was an 
old shipmate of mine, during many a long 
cruise in the Mediterranean. Thus I was 
perfectly at home. An Italian artist whom 
they patronized, and were taking with them 
to England to finish some decorations in one 
of their family mansions, and who was an 
intelligent and clean personage, and an old 
French noble of the neighbourhood, known 
to them during the emigration, and whe, on 
hearing of their arrival, had driven in to give 
them an invitation to his chateau among the 
hills, completed the number. 
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The party for the ascent of the Pic con- 
sisted of my friend Captain C——, the two 
brothers of the ladies, the Italian, and three 
stout gamekeepers or huntsmen, whom our 
French friend sent as guides, with an a) 
logy for his own declining to attend us, “as 
he had given up all hope of rising in the 
world.” We laughed at the old gentleman's 
pleasantry, and set forward just as the sun 
was setting over the valley of the Adour, so 
memorable by Wellington’s passage in the 
teeth of Soult’s army. The object is to gain 
the highest ridge of the peak by dawn, and 
see the effect of sunrise on the immense sur- 
rounding landscape. We rode by the little 
hamlet of St. Mary’s, and half a dozen others, 
with hard Basque names, until we reached 
Grip, or La Grippe, as one of our attendants 
called it, in compliment to the popular dis- 
ease of the year. His wit amused himself 
and his companions, and the jest went round 
in the native tongue—a mixture of French 
and Spanish—of which one could catch but 
a word here and there. We were soon in the 
rising country, which forms the base of the 
mountain. It was altogether pasturage ; 
sheep and sheepfolds were everywhere, and 
the noise of our approach roused a perpetual 
chorus of the huge shepherd-dogs which 
guard them from the wolves. Our road soon 
dwindled to a bridle-path, winding upwards 
along the course of the Adour, which was 
here a succession of falls. Even the bridle- 
path soon narrowed—we were forced to dis- 
mount, and, as all travellers had done before 
us, leave our horses at a little, rude chalet or 
shed, where a fellow clothed in sheepskin 
was waiting to receive them—this being the 
spot from which pedestrianism begins. At 
this height we all seriously felt the cold ; 
and the sharp, short gusts of wind which 
swept through the ravines, not only reminded 
us that we had left the snug, sunny world 
below, but that the world into which we had 
climbed, was one where to keep our footing 
was a delicate matter. A few hundred yards 
upwards we had a proof of this delicacy. 
About half way up the side of the mountain, 
is one of those tarns or lakes which are so 
frequent in the Highlands of Scotland; a 
ledge of rock leads over the edge of this lake, 
and so fearfully over the edge, that a false 
step would inevitably plunge the climber 
into its waters,—an affair of death, for if the 

lump from such a height did not drown 
Bim at once, the icy chill of the lake would 
yze all exertion, At this ledge we ar- 
rived in Indian file, tired enough, with some 
occasional murmurs at the unexpected steep- 
ness of the ascent, and to confess the unhe- 
roic truth, on my part, a very strong sense of 
the superior wisdom of being quietly in my 
bed. It was midnight, the moon was already 
touching the horizon. She loomed broad as 


a city on fire, in the mist of the valley ; but 


we had no time to think of the picturesque. 
We must on. I had hitherto led the way; 
but here the Italian, probably thinking that 
he had a professional right to do the honours 
of the picturesque, hurried up to me, and 
finding that I was still inclined to lead, 
sprang along a projection of the hill, and 
then slipping down on the narrow ledge, 
made goud his advance. One of the game- 
keepers, not wishing to be outdone, followed 
his example. Some confusion followed. At 
this crisis, down plunged the moon, and a 
sharp and powerful blast coming down the 
hill-side at the same time, every one was 
forced to cling to the face of the rock. All 
was perfectly dark at the instant... The set- 
ting of the moon, and the storm above, 
turned the atmosphere into utter blackness, 
Suddenly there came a rushing of stones over 
the ledge, and a wild cry, followed by the 
fall of the stones into the lake. I, of course, 
concluded that either the Italian, or the 
huntsman, or both, had paid the forfeit of 
their haste, and that all was over with them. 
As giving assistance to either was out of the 
question, and as our own fate might be next, 
if we proceeded, I called a halt, and pro- 
posed that we should light torches, and 
having ascertained the state of our comrades, 
move on or return, as might be advisable. 

Y proposal was approved of—a phosphorus 
box and a few bundles uf thorns speedily 
made a blaze; and fagot in hand we pro- 
ceeded in our search. It was fortunate for 
the Italian hero that we had adopted this 
measure. He had ventured about half way 
along the ledge, till just as he came to a 
corner scarcely a foot broad, a glimpse of the 
lake in the fearful depth below, given by the 
last light of the moon, turned his head. He 
was unable to stir another step, and the 
sudden darkness threw him into despair; 
all our party were hidden from him, and he 
acknowledged that his first impulse was to 
fling himself downward at once, and thus 
escape the hideous suspense of his position. 
For awhile he had even lost all sense of 
hearing, and our voices, and they were loud 
enough on the occasion, were entirely lost 
upon him. The blast luckily screwed him 
to the rock, and he clung by instinct. Our 
fagots, however, gave him new life, though 
in the dizziness of his first emotion, he 
thought that the sun was.rising under his 
feet, or that he was a witness to the last con- 
flagration. In short, for half an hour after 
we had extricated him from his awkward 
position, the man was all but lunatic; he 
raved, danced, screamed, tore his hair, and 
embraced every body. Our next inquiry was 
for the hunter. This we commenced with a 
general feeling of hopelessness, for the cry 
and the fall of stones were fearfully indica~ 
tive of the unfortunate fellow’s fate. Still 
the search must be made. More brambles 




















wete kindled, more shouts given, and one of 
the gamekeepers fired a fowling-piece which 


he had brought with him to have a shot at 
the wolves or eagles, as the case might be. 
Not a sign nor a sound was returned, and 
we gave him over for lost. In this state of 
affairs, to proceed on an excursion of mere 
curiosity would be heartless, and the pro- 
posal to make the best of our way homewards 
with our bad news was unanimously second- 
ed, Accordingly, we put ourselves in march, 
and had returned down a portion of the pre- 
cipice, when we heard a new fall of stones, 
and a feeble cry from above. To come to 
the event at once, the hunter was seen, lying 
at his length on a shelf of rock, twenty or 
thirty feet above our heads, and unable either 
to ascend or descend. We roused a shepherd 
from one of the chalets, and by the help of 
some straw ropes made for the occasion, 
weighed the fellow out of his berth. He was 

dead with fright. In his ambition to 
overpass us on the ledge, he had trodden on 
a loose stone; he found himself tottering, 
and by one of those desperate efforts which 
defy calculation, had actually sprung up 
against the perpendicular face of the rock, at 
least to twice his own height; there he 
clung by holding on to some weeds; the 
weeds at length gave way, bringing down 
with them the heap of rubbish, which had 
sounded to us as his knell in the bottom of 
the lake. By what means he now contrived 
to ascend, he had no recollection whatever, 
but he had finally ensconced himself on the 
projection where we discovered him, and 
where, “to the best of his belief, he had 
fallen asleep.” 

A general dram, to keep out the cold, 
whieh was now as keen as I had felt it in 
Newfoundland, was served round; we faced 
about again, and moved upward. Giving a 
lecture on discipline, and dividing our party 
into pairs, who were to assist each other, I 
took upon me the command, and triumph- 
antly led the way over the formidable ledge. 
The wind was still our great obstacle; it 
came with the suddenness of a Mediter- 
ranean gale; and my only wonder now is, 
that some of us were not whisked away 
fur over the valley, hke gossamer. We now 
came into the region of snow, and found 
it lying thick in all the spots sheltered from 
the wind. Snow, in the middle of August, 
under the sky of the fiery South! I felt 
frozen to the midriff; and nothing but fre- 
quent halts, and that established resource of 
the mountain adventurer, the brandy flask, 
could have kept up our strength to reach the 
summit. We had lost so much time in the 
search at the ledge, and had found the ascent 
so much steeper than we expected, that we 
were now near losing the main object of our 
expedition—the view of the sunrise from the 
pinnacle. The darkness, which had been 
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intense, was evidently beginning to give 
way—dim streaks of light were glancing 
through the clouds, still hanging heavy on 
the east, and the rugged top of the Pic was 
slowly shaping itself above us. But the 
sight was not to be lost for want of en- 
ergy. With one accord we made a sudden 
rush up the precipice, through a small cleft 
running along its side; the bareness of the 
rock itself was more favourable to the footing 
than the shivery and sliding soil lower down, 
and finally, by mutual help, holding on of 
hands, and dragging up with our mountain 
staffs, we one and all stood upon the top. 
It was not the spire that we had seen from 
the valley, but a narrow, rugged edge of 
rock, splintered by many a thunderstorm. 
The view was immeasurably grand, but un- 
luckily, like the view from Mont Blanc, and 
all other great elevations, it was too vast for 
detail, and too high for exactness, 

All below us for awhile was cloud, with 
the Pyrenees shooting upwards through it, 
like ranges of islands in some intermediate 
ocean. The small villages of the Basque 
country were little dots at our feet. The 
whole, vast, and diversified region round the 
base of the Pic was reduced to a plain, with 
a few lines of silver, the small mountain 
rivers, glistening through its extent. As 
the dawn advanced, and the vapours thinned 
away, the position of Thoulouse was pointed 
out; and, to save the credit of my perspi- 
cuity, I imagined that I saw it, in a confused 
mass which lay huddled on the extreme 
verge of the horizon. But the sun rose at 
last, and all the grandeurs and glories of a 
southern sunrise were fairly before us. In 
one point we had miscalculated. His rise, 
instead of clearing, confused the outlines of 
all the distant objects. I lost sight of my 
vision of Thoulouse in a moment. It was 
buried in a mass of gold. The Adour, and 
its brother and sister streams, were like 
spiders’ webs, of all colours. But the true 
pomp of the morning was expanded on the 
Pyrenee range, and first and stateliest of the 
whole, the Mont Perdu, which, with its sides 
glittering in all the hues of rock and ver- 
dure, and with its summit lighting under the 
first rays of the sun, looked like a citadel of 
silver among the clouds. But though no 
description can equal the reality of: such 
scenes, it must be confessed, that until bal- 
loons shall be made manageable, or man 
furnished with wings, the pleasantest part of 
those excursions is in the anticipation. By 
the time we reach the height, the spirit of 
curiosity is, in general, entirely walked, 
climbed, and frozen out of the adventurer. 
We were all tired to death, and as we sat on 
the brow of one of the most magnificent pres 
cipices of Europe, were thinking much less 
of its sublimities than of the comforts of our 
hotel, and of the possibility of enjoying a 
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sound sleep, @‘?ubri of all the storms, freez- 
ings, and ledges half an inch wide. We 
now began our descent, for the sun, after 
painting the skies with all possible prodi- 
gality of gem and lustre, had begun to 
gather the mists of the lower grounds into 
huge masses of vapour, which slowly. as- 
cended, bulging against the sides of the 
hills. Our old antagonist, the wind, too, 

ve now and then an ominous rvar, sound- 
ing among the mountain clefts like thunder. 
A storm, at our present exposed position, 
would, probably, have hurried us “loose upon 
the vext winds,” and blown us half way 
‘round the pendant globe.” We hastened 
down with suitable expedition. The descent 
was sharp, yet was made without accident ; 
and after about twenty hours of continued 
walking, from the time of our beginning the 
ascent, I was rejoiced to find myself treading 
on level ground again, and within the door 
of the hotel of Bareges.—Blackwood’s Mag. 


MY HOBBY,—RATHER. 

(Concluded from page 363.) 
Tue sun set, and, according to my predic- 
tion, the wind changed suddenly to the north, 
and the whole surface of the lake, in a 
couple of hours, became of the lustre of po- 
lished steel. It was intensely cold. 

The fire blazed in every room of the bride’s 
paternal mansion, and I was there early to 
fulfil my office of master of ceremonies at 
the bridal. My heart was weighed down 
with a sad boding, but I shook off, at least, 
the appearance of it, and superintended the 
concoction of a huge bowl of punch, with a 
merriment which communicated itself in the 
shape of the most joyous hilarity to a troop 
of juvenile relations. The house resounded 
with their shouts of laughter. 

In the midst of our noise in the small 
inner room entered Larry. I started back, 
for he looked more like a demon possessed 
than a Christian man. He had walked to 
the house alone in the moonlight, not daring 
to trust himself in company. I turned out 
the turbulent troop about me, and tried to 
dispel his gloom, for a face like his at that 
moment would have put to flight the rudest 
bridal party ever assembled on holy ground. 
He seized on the bowl of strong spirits which 
I had mixed for a set of hardy farmers, and 
before I could tear it from his lips, had drunk 
a quantity which, in an ordinary mood, would 
have intoxicated him helplessly in an hour. 
He then sat down with his face buried in his 
hands, and in a few minutes rose, his eyes 
sparkling with excitement, and the whole 
scinstler of his face utterly changed. I 
thought he had gone wild. 

“ Now, Phil,” said he, “now for my 
bride!” And with an unbecoming levity, 
he threw open the door, and went half danc. 


ing into the room, where the friends were 
already assembled to witness the ceremony. 

I followed with fear and anxiety. He took 
his place by the side of the fair creature on 
whom he had placed his hopes of life; and, 
though sobered somewhat by the impressive. 
ness of the scene, the wild sparkle still 
danced in his eyes, and I could see that 
every nerve in his frame was excited to the 
last pitch of tension. If he had fallen a 
gibbering maniac on the floor, I should not 
have been astonished. 

The ceremony proceeded, and the first tone 
of his voice in the response startled even the 
bride. If it had rung from the depths of a 
cavern, it could eng, Sew been more se 
chral. I looked at him with a shudder. His 
lips were curled with an exulting expression, 
mixed with an indefinable fear; and all the 
blood in his face seemed settled about his 
eyes, which were so bloodshot and fiery, that 
I have ever since wondered he was not, at the 
first glance, suspected of insanity. 

The stir in the room, as the clergyman 
closed his prayer, seemed to awake him from 
atrance. He looked around with a troubled 
face for a moment; and then, fixing his eyes 
on his bride, he suddenly clasped his arms 
about her, and, straining her violently to his 
bosom, broke into an hysterical passion of 
tears and laughter. Then, suddenly resuming 
his self-command, he apologized for the over- 
excitement of his feelings, and behaved with 
— and gentle propriety till the guests de- 
parted. 

There was an apprehensive gloom over the 
spirits of the small bridal party left in the 
lighted rooms; and, as they gathered round 
the fire, I approached, and endeavoured to 
take a gay farewell. Larry was sitting with 
his arm about his wife, and he wrung my 
hand in silence as I said “Good night,” and 
dropped his head upon her shoulder. I made 
some futile attempt to rally him, but it jarred 
on the general feeling, and I left the house. 

It was a glorious night. The clear, piercing 
air, had a vitreous brilliancy, which I have 
never seen in any other climate, the rays of 
the moonlight almost visibly splintering with 
the keenness of the frost. The moon herself 
was in the zenith, and there seemed nothin 
between her and the earth but palpable an 
glittering cold. 

I hurried home: it was but eleven o’clock ; 
and, heaping up the wood in the large fire- 
place, I took a volume of “ Ivanhoe,” which 

just then appeared, and endeavoured to 
rid myself of my unpleasant thoughts. I 


read on till midnight; and then, in a pause 
of ate : rose to look a upon = 
night, hoping, for poor Larry’s sake, that 

mei ou busied A perm The house was 
near the edge of the lake; and as I looked 
down upon the glassy waste, spreading away 
from the land, I saw the dark figure of a 
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man kneeling directly in the path of the 


moon’s rays. In another moment he rose to 
his feet, and the tall, slight form of my poor 
friend was distinctly visible, as, with long and 
powerful strokes, he sped away upon his skates 
along the shore. 

To take my own Hollanders, put a collar of 
fur around my mouth, and hurry after him, 
was the work of but a minute. My straps 
were svon fastened ; and, following in the 
marks of the sharp irons at the top of er 
speed, I gained sight of him in about half 
an hour, and, with great effort, neared him 
sufficiently to shout his name with a hope of 
being heard. “ Larry! Larry !” 

The lofty mountain-shore gave back the 
cry in repeated echoes ; but he redoubled his 
strokes, and sped on faster than before. At 
my utmost speed I followed on; and when, 
at last, I could almost lay my hand on his 
shoulder, I summoned the strength to my 
breathless lungs, and shouted again—“ Larry ! 

” 


He half looked back, and the full moon at 
that instant streamed full into his eyes. I 
have thought since that he could not have 
seen me for its dazzling brightness; but I 
saw every line of Ais features with the dis- 
tinctness of daylight, and I shall never for- 

t them. A line of white foam ran through 

is half-parted lips; his hair streamed wildly 
over his forehead, on which the perspiration 
glittered in large drops; and every lineament 
of his expressive face was stamped with un- 
utterable and awful horror. He looked back 
no more; but, increasing his s with an 
energy of which I did not think his slender 
frame capable, he began gradually to out- 
strip me. Trees, rocks, and hills, fled back 
like magic. My limbs began to grow numb; 
my fingers had lost all feeling, but a strong 
north-east wind was behind us, and the ice 
smoother than a mirror; and I struck out my 
feet mechanically, and still sped on. 

For two hours we had kept along the 
shore. The branches of the trees were re- 
flected in the polished ice, and the hills 
seemed hanging in the air, and floating past 
us with the velocity of storm-clouds. Far 
down the lake, however, there glimmered the 
just visible light of a fire; and I was thank- 
ing God that we were probably approaching 
some human succour, when, to my horror, the 
retreating figure before me suddenly darted 
off to the lef and made, swifter than before, 
toward the centre of the icy waste. Oh, God ! 
what feelings were mine at that moment. 
Follow him far I dared not ; for, the sight of 
land once lost, as it would be almost instantl 
with our tremendous speed, we perished, 
without a possibility of relief. 

He was far beyond my voice, and to over- 
take him was the only hope. I summoned 
my last nerve for the effort, and, keeping him 
in my eye, struck across at a sharper angle, 
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with the advantage of the wind full in my 
back. I had taken note of the mountains, 
and knew that we were already forty miles 
from home ; a distance it would be impossible 
to retrace against the wind ; and the thought 
of freezing to death, even if I could overtake 
him, forced itself appallingly upon me. 

Away I flew, despair giving a new force 
to my limbs, and soon gained on the poor 
lunatic, whose efforts seemed flagging and 
faint. I neared him. Another struggle! I 
could have dropped down where I was, and 
slept, if there were death in the first minute, 
so stiff and drowsy was every muscle in my 
frame. “ Larry!” I shouted. “ Larry !” 

He started at the sound, and I could hear 
a smothered and breathless shriek, as, with 
supernatural strength, he straightened up his 
bending figure, and, leaning forward again, 
sped away from me like a phantom on the 
blast. 

1 could follow no longer. I stood stiff on 
my skates, still going on rapidly before the 
wind, and tried to look after him; but the 
frost had stiffened my eyes, and there was a 
mist before them, and they felt like glass. 
Nothing was visible around me but moonlight 
and ice, and wearily and slowly I began to 
retrace the slight path of semicircles toward 
the shore. It was painful work. The wind 
seemed to divide the very fibres of the skin 
upon my face. Violent exercise no longer 
warmed my body, and I felt the cold shoot 
sharply into my loins, and bind across my 
breast like a chain of ice; and, with the 
utmost strength of mind at my command, I 
could just resist the terrible inclination to lie 
down and sleep. I forgot poor Larry. Life 
—dear life! was now my only thought, so 
selfish are we in our extremity ! 

With difficulty I at last reached the shore, 
and then, unbuttoning my coat, and spread- 
ing it wide for a sail, 4 set my feet together, 
and went slowly down before the wind, till 
the fire which I had before noticed began to 
blaze cheerily in the distance. It seemed an 
eternity in my slow progress, Tree after tree 
threw the shadow of its naked branches across 
the way ; hill after hill glided slowly back- 
ward; but my knees seemed frozen together, 
and my joints fixed in ice; and if my life had 
depended on striking out my feet, I should 
have died powerless. My jaws were locked, 
my shoulders drawn half down to my knees, 
and, ina few minutes more, I am well con- 
vinced, the blood would have thickened in 
my veins, and stood still, for ever. 

I could see the tongues of the flames—I 
counted the burning faggots—a form passed 
between me and the fire—I struck, and fell 
prostrate on the snow; and I remember no 
more. 

The sun was darting a slant beam through 
the trees when I awoke. The genial warmth 
of a large bed of embers played on my cheek, 
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a thick blanket enveloped me, and, beneath 
my head, was a soft cushion of withered 
leaves. On the opposite side of the fire lay 
four Indians wrapped in their blankets, and, 
with her head on her knees, and her hands 
clasped over her ankles, sat an Indian wo- 
man, who had apparently fallen asleep upon 
her watch. The stir I made aroused her ; 
and, as she piled on fresh faggots, and 
kindled them to a bright blaze with a handful 
of leaves, drowsiness came over me again, 
and I wrapped the blanket about me more 
closely, and shut my eyes to sleep. 

I awoke refreshed. It must have been ten 
o’clock by the sun. The Indians were about, 
occupied. in various avocations, and the wo- 
man was broiling a slice of deer’s flesh on 
the coals. She offered it to me as I rose; and 
having eaten part of it with a piece of a cake 
made of meal, I requested her to call in the 
men, and with offers of reward easily induced 
them to go with me in search of my lost 
friend. 

We found him, as I had anticipated, frozen 
to death, far out on the lake. The Indians 
tracked him by the marks of his skate-irons, 
and from their appearance he had sunk 
quietly down, probably drowsy and exhaust- 
ed, and had died, of course, without pain. 
His last act seemed to have been under the 
influence of his strange madness, for he lay 
on his face, turned from the quarter of the 
setting moon. 

We carried him to his bride. Even the 
Indians were affected by her uncontroulable 
agony. I cannot describe that scene, familiar 
as I am with pictures of horror. 

I made inquiries with respect to the posi- 
tion of his bridal chamber. There were no 
shutters, and the moon streamed broadly into 
it, and, after kissing his shrinking bride with 
the violence of a madman, he sprang out of 
the room with a terrific scream, and she saw 
him no more till he lay dead on his bridal- 
bed.—S.inassy.— New Monthly Magazine. 


Potes of a Reader. 








THOMS’S LEGENDS OF SPAIN.. 
Peter de Cabina. 


Tuere is in Cutalonia, in the bishopric of 
Gerunda,* a very high mountain, by the 
natives called Cavagum. The approach to it 
is steep—inaccessible, indeed, as to much of 
the ascent ; and on its summit is a lake of 
dark water, which is unfathomable. 

There, accoiding to report, is a Mansion of 
Demons built ; palace-like, and with an en- 
trance gate, which is closed. The mansion, 
itself, is invisible to the vulgar, as are the 
Demons themselves. Should any one throw 

® Gerona, or as it was formerly called, Gerunda, 
is a considerable town on the east part of the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, twenty-one miles from the sea, 
and sixty north-east of Burcelona.—Ep. 
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a stone or other solid substance into the 
lake, a tempest instantly takes place, as if 
the Demons were offended. On one part of 
the mountain’s top, snow and ice are perpe- 
tual, and there the presence of the sun is 
never felt. And now let the reader attend to 
what has lately happened in this spot :— 

There lived in a village named Junchera, 
adjoining the Mount, a countryman, called 
Peter de Cabina. This man, one day, while 
employed on hvusehold matters, was anno 
by the continual crying of his little girl, and 
as people are too apt to do when angered, 
wished the devils might take her. This in- 
cautious exclamation was immediately taken 
advantage of, and the child was borne away 
on the instant by an invisible legion of 
fiends. Seven years after, as a native of the 
place was straying at the foot of the moun. 
tain, a man crossed his path, hastily and 
weeping. “ Woe to me !” suid he, “ was ever 
wretch so unhappy as 1?” Being asked 
what was the cause of his grief, he answered 
that he had been seven years in the Mount 
Convagum, under the power of the Demons, 
who used him daily as a beast of burden, 
In proof of the truth of his assertion, he 
added, that there was also in the mountain, 
a gitl, the daughter of Peter de Cabina, from 
the village of Junchera, who was a slave to 
the Fiends like himself; that they had 
grown tired of the task of educating her, and 
would willingly restore her, if her father 
would come to the mountain and reclaim 
her. 

Peter accordingly ascended the Mount, ap- 
proached the lake, and conjured the Daemons 
to restore him his child. Immediately, like 
a sudden blast of wind, his daughter ap- 
peared ; she was tall in stature, but withered 
up and filthy, her eyes rolling wildly, her 
skin hanging loosely to her bones, and her 
whole aspect appalling ; she had _ no vestige 
of articulate speech, and was utterly wanting 
in every characteristic of a human being. 
The father, astonished at the state of his 
child, and hardly knowing whether to con- 
tinue to bring her up as his own, consulted 
the Bishop of Gerunda. 

Thus we learn the danger of rashly com- 
mending a child to the devils, who are ever 
“lurking privily about, that they may ravish 
the poor when they have gotten him into 
their net.” 

Note.—The above story, which is taken from 
Gervase of Tilbuary’s well kuown Otia Inmperialii 
Leivnitz, Scr. Rerum Brunsv. T. 1, p. 982,) proves 
that in Spain, the fairies (for by the Demones of 
Master Gervase, our fairies are distinctly indieated,) 
exhibit the same propensities for kidnapping children 
and adults, as their kindred in all the other couutries 
of Europe. 

Tale of the Green Taper, a Legend of 
Seville. 


Among the unfortunate families of Spanish 
Moriscoes, who were forced to quit Spain in 
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1610, there was one of a very rich farmer, 
who owned the house we speak of.* As the 
object of the government was to hurry the 
Macivcoes out of the country without allow- 
ing them time to remove their property, 
many buried their money and jewels, in 
hopes of returning from Africa at a future 
period. Muley Hassam, according to our 
popular tradition, had contrived a vault under 
the large Zaguén, or close porch of his house, 
Distrusting his Christian neighbours, he 
had there accumulated great quantities of 
gold and pearls, which, upon his quitting 
the country, were laid under a spell by an- 
other Moriscoe, deeply versed in the secret 
arts. 

The jealousy of the Spaniards, and the 
severe penalties enacted against such of the 
exiles as should return, precluded Muley 
Hassam from all opportumities of recovering 
his treasure. He died, intrusting the secret 
to an only daughter, who, having grown up 
at Seville, was perfectly acquainted with the 
spot under the charm. 

Fatima maried, and was soon left a widow, 
with a daughter, whom she taught Spanish, 
hoping to make her pass for a native of that 
country. Urged by the approach of poverty, 
which stomatoed the peg to make use of 
the secret intrusted to her, Fatima with her 
daughter Zuleima, embarked on board a 
corsair, and were landed secretly in a cove 
neat Huelva. Dressed in the costume of the 
peasantry, and having assumed Christian 
names, both mother and daughter made 
their way to Seville, on foot, or by any occa- 
sional conveyance which offered on the road. 
To avoid suspicion, they gave out that they 
were returning from the performance of a 
vow to a celebrated image of the Virgin, 
near Moguer. I will not tire you with 
details as to the means by which Fatima 
obtained a place for herself and daughter in 
the family then occupying her own paternal 
house. Fatima’s constant endeavours to 
please her master and mistress succeeded to 
the utmost of her wishes; the beauty and 
innocence of Zuleima, then only fourteen, 
needed no studied efforts to obtain the affec- 
tion of the whole family. 

When Fatima thought that the time was 
come, she prepared her daughter for the 
important and awful task of recovering the 
concealed treasure, of which she had con- 
stantly talked to her since the child could 
understand her meaning. The winter came 
on; the family moved to the first floor as 
usual, and Fatima asked to be allowed one 
of the ground-fluor rooms for herself and Zu- 
leima. 

About the middle of December. when the 
periodical rains threatened to make the Gua- 
dalquivir overflow its banks, and scarcely a 


® Casa de Duende,—the,Goblin House. 


soul stirred out after sunset, Fatima, provided 
with a rope and a basket, anxiously awaited 
the hour of midnight to commence her incan- 
tation. Her daughter stood: trembling by 
her side in the porch, to which they had 
groped their way in the dark. The large 
bell of the cathedral clock, whose sour.d, you 
are well aware, has a most startling effect 
in the dead silence of the night, tolled the 
hour; and the melancholy peal of suppli- 
cation, (Plegaria,) followed for about two 
minutes. 

All now was still, except the wind and 
rain. Fatima unlocking, with some diffi- 
culty, the cold hands of her daughter out of 
hers, struck a flint, and lighted a green taper, 
not more than an inch long, which she cares 
fully sheltered from the wind in a pocket 
lanthorn. The light had scarcely glimmered 
on the ground, when the pavement yawned 
close by the feet of the two females. “Now, 
Zuleima, my child, the only care of my life,” 
said Fatima, “were you strong enough to 
draw me out of the vault where our treasure 
lies, I would not entreat you to hasten down 
by these small perpendicular steps, which 
you here see. Fear not, my love, there is 
nothing below but the gold and jewels depo- 
sited by my father.”’ 

“ Mother,” answered the tremulous girl, 
“] will not break my promise I have made 
you, though I feel as if my breathing would 
stop the moment I entered that horrible 
vault. Dear mother, tie the rope round my 
waist—my hands want strength—you must 
support the whole weight of my body. Mer- 
ciful Allah! my foot slips! Oh! mother, 
leave me not in the dark.” 

The vault was not much deeper than the 
gitl’s length; and upon her slipping from 
one of the projecting stones, the chink of 
coins, scattered by her feet, restored the fail- 
ing courage of the mother. “There, take 
the basket, child ; quick, fill it up with gold 
—feel for the jewels—I must not move the 
lanthorn. Well done, my love! Another 
basketfull and no more. I would not expose 
you, my only child, for ...., yet the candle 
is long enough: fear not, it will burn five 
minutes.... Heavens! the wick begins 
to float in the melted wax—out, out, Zuleima! 

. ...the rope, the rope! .... the steps are 
on this side !” 

A faint groan was heard, Zuleima had 
dropped in a swoon over the remaining gold. 
At this moment all was dark again; the dis- 
tracted mother searched for the chasm, but it 
was closed. She beat the ground with her 
feet, and her agony became downright mad- 
ness on hearing the hollow sound returned 
from below. She now struck the flints of the 
pavement till her hands were shapeless with 
wounds. Lying on the ground a short time, 
and having for a moment recovered the power 
of conscious suffering, she heard her daughter 
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repeat the words, “Mother, dear mother, 
leave me not in the dark.” 

The thick vault through which the words 
were heard, gave the voice a heart-freezing, 
thin, distant, yet silvery tone. Fatima lay 
one instant motionless: on the flints; then 
raising herself upon her knees, dashed her 
head with supernatural strength against the 
stones. There she was found lifeless in the 
morning. 

On a certain night in the month of De- 
cember, the few, who, ignorant that the 
house is haunted, have. incautiously . been 
upon the spot at midnight, ’-report : that. Fa- 
tima is seen between two black figures, who, 
in spite of her violent struggles to avoid the 

lace where her daughter is buried alive, 

rce her to sit over the vault, with a basket- 
full of gold at her feet. The efforts by which 
she now and then attempts ‘to stop her ears, 
are supposed to indicate that for an hour she 
is compelled to hear the unfortunate Zuleima 
crying, “ Mother, dear mother, leave me not 
in the dark.” 
‘ Note.—The above interesting Legend of Seville 
was. communicated: to the Forget-me-Not, for 1823, 
by the Reverend Blanco White, who has kindly per- 
mitted it to be reprinted in these pages. . 


The Gatherer. 


African Revenge.—Most barbarous, though 

thaps admitting of some palliation, when 
it is considered how formidable an enemy to 
‘Africa their prisoner had been, was the treat- 
ment of Regulus by the Carthaginians : 
having cut off his eyelids, they exposed him 
in this deplorable condition to the direct rays 
of a tropical sun, by which he was very soon 
blinded.—Curtis on the Eye. 


Apsley House.—The singular origin of the 
ground-rent of Apsley House, now going the 
round of the newspapers, was printed up- 
wards of three years since, in vol. xvii. p. 192 
of the Mirror. 

Hindoo Furniture is described as exceed- 
ingly simple : their ordinary plates and dishes 
are formed from the leaf of the plantain-tree, 
or of the nymphea lotus, that beautiful lily 
which abounds in every lake. . These are 
neatly sewn together with some grassy fibre ; 
but, however neatly fashioned, are never used 
a second time. Even in the houses of the 
Nairs, which are neater and better kept than 
ordinary, you find little beyond a few mats, 
earthen pots, grindstones, and: utensils for 
cleaning the rice; with a swing for the amuse- 
ment of; the family. A few earthen pots, 
and two jars, the one for the water, the. other 
for oil, comprise the whole stock of.a villager. 
The cooking utensils are.sometimes of brass 
or copper, :as are. likewise. their drinking 
vessels, which, are. made, with : a ispout, that 
they may pour out the. water, in: a. small 
stream, as in drinking it is thought indelicate 





to touch the vessel with their lips. Even in 
the superb dwellings of the Rajpoot nobles, 
where the painted and gilded ceiling is sup. 
ported by columns of serpentine, and the 
walls are lined with mirrors, marble, or china, 
no costly furniture, no hangings, no chairs, 
tables, beds, couches, or candelabra, are to 
be seen. The floors are covered with soft, 
rich carpets, over which, to preserve their 
glowing freshness, a white cloth is spread, 
and here the Rajpoot sits and sleeps. How- 
ever, we find that on the coast of Malabar, a 
different fashion sometimes prevails. The 
hall, in the .Zamorin’s palace, into which 
Vasco de Gama and: his companions were 
conducted on their first arrival, was set round 
with seats, rising one’ above another, like 
those of an amphitheatre; the floor was co- 
vered with a rich carpet ; the walls were hung 
with silk tapestry interwoven with gold ; and 
there were sofas for the prince and his guests. 
Neat, little. bedsteads of cane, manufactured 
by, the hill tribes, are in use in many parts of 
India, as are likéwise chairs and, tables; but 
these are not. common.— 7/'e Hindoos, vol. i. 


The Lord Chancellor is the only one of 
the Juidges of‘ the land’ who is removable at 
the King’s ‘pleasure ;' and’ hence, being poli- 
tically identified with his Majesty’s advisers, 
there is a new Lord‘ Chancellor with every 
change of: the ministry. The mode of his 
creation consists of the simple delivery of 
the Great ‘Seal of the kingdom into his cus- 
tody. 


Meeting after absence is one of—oh no!— 
it is life’s most delicious feeling. 

Opinion: should guide in public affairs, not 
feeling. Opiaion is grounded on circumstance, 
on observation, and on reflection.. Feeling 
acts from impulse, which sees but half. 

The habit of ridicule is the dry-rot of all 
that is high and generous in youth. 

Consistency is a human word, but it cer- 
tainly expresses nothing human. ‘ 

Hope fulfilled is but a gentler word for 
disappointment. 


One may be very well content to renounce 
a lover; but it is very disagreeable to have 
him taken away.—L. E. L. 
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